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with one table, two chairs and one long bench for furniture we moved 
in. Some of the old-time army cots, which are like a hammock with 
a stick across the middle, were to be our beds until our supplies came. 
Most of us did what I have so often seen Indian patients do—get 
out of bed and roll themselves in an army blanket and sleep on the 
floor. With this and a straight army ration we had to be contented 
for awhile. 

This was not very pleasant to endure, but we had not much time 
to think about ourselves, for across the way were about 250 wounded 
men awaiting us. It may seem funny but on Christmas Day that 
year we did not remember until almost evening that it was the day 
of all days in the year that we look forward to, not only for good 
times but a good dinner, and here we were, with nothing but beans, 
bacon, salmon, hardtack, and coffee, and for our patients malted 
milk. But the Commanding Officer in another house had nothing 
any better, so it was no use to complain and we knew that just as soon 
as Col. Greenleaf could he would get things through to us, which he 
did. But never have I felt happier and more appreciative than I 
did in those days. 

One of our nurses was taken down with typhoid fever; other¬ 
wise we kept pretty well. You will ask, what kept us up on such 
food from 12 to 20 hours hard duty? I think it may have been the 
thought of being really needed and a patriotic heart. The nurses 
who did not enter on their army work until 1900 can know nothing 
of what we earlier ones had to contend with. However, I am happy 
and proud to think I was one among the first, and should our country 
need me again I should most surely be one of the first to offer my 
services, no matter who were over or under me. And let me assure 
those who are afraid of hard work and other hardships, that never 
again will you have to face the same disadvantages we did, for your 
way is paved for you and the best government in the world will recog¬ 
nize your labor and skill. 

Theresa Erickson. 


Dear Editor: Trusting my letter may be of some assistance 
to the nurse wffio finds herself in a quandary on beginning private 
nursing, I shall endeavor to assist her with my own experience. 
Every nurse is, I think, troubled at first, not by the real serious work 
of nursing but by the little minor details the right performance of 
which goes to make a successful nurse. No nurse is anxious to make 
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any radical changes in the general routine work, and yet she feels 
somewhat timid about consulting the older graduates. This should 
not be so, as I do not doubt the greater number of nurses who have 
been practicing private nursing have all had the same uncertain feel¬ 
ing and would be pleased to help the younger graduates if consulted. 
This feeling is especially true of obstetrical nursing. In regard to 
the washing of napkins, I have never found it necessary to do so, 
nor has it ever been required of me. At the same time I think the 
nurse should be as considerate as possible of the person who may be 
attending to that part of the work. I find, in most families, it is 
quite easy to procure old, soft, table napkins and table-cloth, which 
can be cut in squares and folded inside the diaper; and when 
changed and found soiled, can be thrown away, or washed and used 
again, according to circumstances. If I find it impossible to procure 
the old linen or gauze, the diaper may be rinsed in a vessel of cold 
water and then put to soak in lukewarm water. In that way, I 
have never had any objections offered by the maid who attends to 
the washing of them. Regarding the taking of the baby out on the 
street in a baby carriage, with uniform or otherwise, I do not think 
it the duty of the trained nurse to do so. Very young babies (the 
usual time when the trained nurse is in attendance) are not as a rule 
taken out, as with the care of mother, baby, food, and other things, 
the nurse has quite enough to attend to. In the case of an older 
child, who by illness may require the services of a nurse, it is I 
think the duty of the nurse to see that the child gets the necessary 
amount of fresh air, which may be had on the porch or grounds, 
if in the country; but if in the city, it certainly complicates matters. 
However, as there is usually a nurse girl in attendance, if the 
trained nurse looks after the proper wrappings, with the neces¬ 
sary cautions to the nurse girl, I see no reason why she should be 
required to take the child for its airing. There may be many nurses 
who differ with me on this subject; if so, it will be pleasant to hear 
from them. We can never adhere to cast-iron rules on any one sub¬ 
ject, for I certainly feel, were it absolutely necessary that we should 
do so in order to insure a safe recovery for the infant in charge, self 
would have to be left out of the question, and however distasteful, 
take the infant out. This would be a good subject for discussion by 
some of our older graduates. Let us hear from them. 


M. F L. 



